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Parsons Dean 
Search Delayed in 

an Effort to Involve 
Community 


Members 

by SARAH MCNUTT 

The search for the next dean 
of Parsons is months behind its 
original schedule as administra¬ 
tors work to engage diverse com¬ 
munity members in the process, 
according to Provost Tim Mar¬ 
shall. 

The university originally 
intended to have the next dean 
start in September 2018, but is 
now planning for a start date of 
January 2019 at the earliest. 

“We’ve slowed it down a little 
bit... We’ve just wanted to spend 
more time with the community, 
more time getting inputs than 
we’ve originally scheduled,” said 
Marshall, who was dean of Par¬ 
sons before Joel Towers. 

Towers had helmed Parsons, 
which in 2016 enrolled just under 
half the university population, for 
10 years when he announced in 
October that he would step down. 
H is tenure was marked by his 


overhaul of the undergraduate 
curriculum and the opening of 
the Making Center. 

Towers held numerous posi¬ 
tions at Parsons prior to becom¬ 
ing dean. 

This is the first external 
search for the Parsons executive 
dean since Paul Goldberger was 
appointed in 2004. 

Administrators have selected 
the Manhattan-based headhunt¬ 
ing and consulting firm Russell 
Reynolds Associates to help find 
potential candidates. A search 
committee made up of university 
members is close to being final¬ 
ized, according to Marshall. 

University administrators 
had hoped for the search com¬ 
mittee to be decided by the end 
of November, according to an 
email Marshall sent to Parsons 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 


Studio Closure Leaves Lang 

Students Short of Space 


bySIRI CHILUKURI 



Lang dancers practicing at Wollman Hall, lead by Professor Ana "Rokafella" Garcia. 
Photo by Orlando Mendiola 


The sunlight beamed through 
the large windows of Wollman 
Hall as students milled about 
before class on a recent Wednes¬ 
day morning. The black dance 
floor, which after less than a 
month, showed signs of use. 
Tables and chairs clustered in the 
middle of the room delayed their 
hip hop dance class. When Pro¬ 
fessor Ana “Rokafella” Garcia 
entered the space, she shook her 


head and muttered, “The New 
School is testing me,” before they 
all cleared the space. Then they 
all started to move when Zapp’s 
1982 hit “Doo Wa Ditty (Blow 
That Thing)” bubbled through 
the speakers. 

For Lang dance students, this 
is the new normal since their old 
dance space, PMT Dance Studio 
closed for demolition and forced 
them to temporarily move to 


Wollman Hall. It has been a mix 
of good and bad. For once, they 
feel part of the New School com¬ 
munity, but are annoyed by the 
proper dance amenities and hav¬ 
ing to practice in a shared space. 

“For the past few classes, there 
would be chairs set up and there 
would be some kind of meeting 
that happened there before so it’s 
kind of a nuisance to take care of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 


Growing Demand for Mental 

Health Services Keeps Students Waiting 


by ANNA DEL SAVIO 

New School students are enti¬ 
tled to 12 counseling sessions each 
year as part of their health services 
fee. However, growing demand 
and insufficient staffing at Student 
Health Services have left many 
students without access to these 
resources. 

Forty-four students were on the 
waitlist, as of Feb. 25. According to 
data from Student Health Services, 
the waitlist reached a high of 90 
students in the fall 2017 semester. 
The waitlist for services has grown 
steadily over the years. It reached 
50 students in the 2015-2016 aca¬ 
demic year and 75 students in 
2016-2017. The number of walk-ins 
increased more than 35 percent 
between the 2015-2016 and 2016- 


2017 academic years. 

Tracy Robin, assistant vice 
president for Student Health and 
Support Services, started her role 
in 2000, and has since seen the 
demand for services grow. The 
waitlist for appointments “starts 
happening earlier in the semester 
than it used to, and it gets larger 
than it used to,” Robin said. The 
office is considering alternate ways 
to meet student demand, such as 
reducing the number of sessions 
offered to each student in order 
to see more students, hiring more 
counselors, and offering more alter¬ 
natives to one-on-one counseling 
sessions, Robin said. 

If a student has a flexible sched¬ 
ule, “we usually can assign them 


[to a counseling session] in three 
or four weeks. Some people sooner, 
if they’re high risk,” said Dr. Jerry 
Finkelstein, director of counseling 
at Student Health Services. 

An estimated 37 percent of New 
School students screen positive 
for moderate or severe depres¬ 
sion, according to the 2016-2017 
Healthy Minds Study, a web-based 
survey conducted at the University 
of Michigan used in more than 180 
colleges and universities in the past 
decade. Of the 2,062 New School 
students who were surveyed, 13 
percent screened positive for severe 
anxiety. Of students who screened 
positive for depression or anxiety, 
43 percent had received therapy or 
counseling in the past 12 months, 


according to the study. 

In 2016, The New School part¬ 
nered with JED Campus, a mental 
health advocacy program for col¬ 
leges. The ongoing four-year part¬ 
nership began by building a mental 
health task force of students, staff 
and faculty from across the uni¬ 
versity in order to assess the state 
of mental health resources at the 
university. 

Working with the task force, 
JED Campus developed recom¬ 
mendations for The New School. 
The task force created a report that 
cited growing demands for coun¬ 
seling. “It is clear that Counseling 
Services would benefit from more 
resources to increase staff in order 
to meet students’ needs,” the 2017 


report said. 

Aside from personal health 
insurance, New School undergrad¬ 
uate students who are enrolled in 
more than six credits pay a $370 
Health Services Fee each semester. 
Since 2013, the fee has increased 
21.3 percent. The budget for Stu¬ 
dent Health Services grew 17.4 per¬ 
cent in the same period. 

Students who request counsel¬ 
ing services are first seen for brief 
assessments to evaluate their needs 
and create a treatment plan. The 
waittime for an appointment then 
depends on the counselor’s assess¬ 
ment of a student’s need, placing a 
priority on students dealing with 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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This semester, the editorial 
board on the Free Press decided 
that shifting to print would be 
the best way to engage with the 
community we aim to serve: all 
of you at The New School. We’re 
looking for ways to be more vis¬ 
ible. 

As a student-led publication, 
we want to be transparent with 
our audience, whether that’s stu¬ 
dents, faculty or administrators. 
We think that explaining our 
process is the first step in foster¬ 
ing a good relationship with our 
readers. 

Here’s how we work: 

We have meetings once a week, 
where reporters pitch ideas and 


editors assign stories. Editors 
evaluate if there’s a news story 
within the pitch, whether it’s 
timely and if it’s relevant to our 
audience. A deadline is set for 
a first draft and from there the 
reporter... reports. 

Ideally, we conduct all inter¬ 
views in-person, or over the 
phone. But some sources slide 
into our DMs, interviews are 
conducted on FaceTime and first 
contact is made via Twitter... 
And you can expect to see us 
waiting outside your office door. 

When our reporters want to 
ask any administrator a ques¬ 
tion—from President David 
Van Zandt down, to someone in 


Campus Safety, to undergraduate 
advisors—we have to go through 
the university’s Communications 
and Media Relations team. 

We strive to ask the necessary 
questions to thoroughly and 
accurately tell a story. Our ques¬ 
tions don’t always get answered, 
but we stay on the case. 

The Free Press reports on its 
community from within that 
community. We aim to build 
relationships with key deci¬ 
sion-makers at the university, as 
well as the students, faculty, and 
staff that make this institution 
unique. In addition to being 
reporters, we are students. We 
work, we move around the city, 


and we seek stories in all the 
places we inhabit. 

The articles we publish are the 
result of a necessary collabora¬ 
tion. Our editorial process is key 
to producing work that we can 
stand behind and support once 
we publish. We encourage out¬ 
side submissions, and every piece 
goes through rounds of reviews. 

We aim to serve our commu¬ 
nity as best we can, and to pro¬ 
vide The New School with the 
coverage it deserves. 

-RYANNE SALZANO, 

ALICE LY and 
TRUMAN PORTS 


Climate Change 
(Environmental and Otherwise) 

by RYANNE SALZANO 


ACROSS 

3. Big Apple moments, or the newspaper with the most Pulitzers 
6. What 2019 marks, for The New School 
8. What people fight like, or what it rains 

10. Hashtag for a recent sexual misconduct movement 

11. The New School’s former news publication, or how 
you’re reading this issue 

12. Classic Dairy Queen order? 

13. Venue now located at Arnhold Hall 

15. Minor leaguer in Brooklyn? 

16. Local news site shut down in 2017 following unionization 


DOWN 

1. Word following “no” or “wind” 

2. Winter Olympics locale 

4. Milano dean formerly of the EPA 

5. 2007 Rihanna hit 

6. Viral fiction piece from The New Yorker 

7. Sharknado - Shark =_ 

9. “Ain’t No_” 

14. Federal agency headed by Scott Pruitt 
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NEWS 


Lang Admins 

Consider 

Schedule Changes 

by RYANNE SALZANO, TUONGVI DIEP, 

LINDSEY GARRETSON 


Student Worker Union 
Bargaining Committee 

Adds 2 New Members 

by TRUMAN PORTS 


Lang students and faculty could 
lose their three-day weekends in 

2019 if the college adopts a pro¬ 
posed bell schedule that includes 
Friday classes. 

These changes aim to provide 
more flexibility in student’s sched¬ 
ules, create common hours for stu¬ 
dent and group work to make bet¬ 
ter use of classroom space, admin¬ 
istrators said. 

Last semester, administrators 
told Lang faculty they’re consid¬ 
ering adopting Friday classes, but 
in a recent interview, Lang Dean 
Stephanie Browner said they’re 
still mulling potential changes 
and trying to include relevant 
people in the process. 

“There is a commitment to tak¬ 
ing into consideration faculty and 
students. Indeed, the entire goal 
is to get a schedule that allows 
students to maximum access to 
courses and to take into consider¬ 
ation as many variables as possi¬ 
ble,” Browner said. 

But how they’ll include those 
variables and what the deci¬ 
sion-making process will look like 
is still being ironed out, Browner 
said. 

“Plans for creating a good pro¬ 
cess are just getting made,” the 
dean said. 

Browner hopes to convene a 
meeting with faculty and students, 
though she didn’t say when that 
meeting would take place, as of 
the publication of this story. 

Most seminar style classes 
at Eugene Lang College meet 
twice a week: either on Monday 
and Wednesday or Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

The administration aims to 
enact these changes for the 2019- 

2020 school year, university 
official said through the office 
of Communications and Media 
Relations. 

Administrators will be accept¬ 
ing feedback from The New 
School community through¬ 
out the next year, so they “can 
address concerns in advance and 
minimize any conflicts,” the email 
said. 

Space is one of the primary 
motivations for the change. 

Empty classrooms in rented 
buildings has long been a 
problem for The New School. 
Space-related costs (including 
rent, real estate taxes and utilities) 
accounted for 23 percent of The 
New School’s expenses for fiscal 
year 2017, according to a presen¬ 


tation at a University Finances 
Town Hall on Oct. 27. 

The university annually pays $1 
million in rent for each floor they 
use in 6 E. 16th St., Chief Operat¬ 
ing Officer Tokumbo Shobowale 
said at the October town hall. 

“There’s a whole collaborative 
effort to think about how can 
we use our classrooms more effi¬ 
ciently. Make sure classrooms 
are full. Make sure that we use 
classrooms on Fridays. That may 
not be popular, but we’re talking 
about SI million,” Shobowale said. 

The university has been work¬ 
ing to rely less on rented spaces, 
purchasing a building in Septem¬ 
ber. 2016 for $153 million. While 
the building can’t be used for 
another 10 years due to long term 
leases, Shobowale said the pur¬ 
chase would save the university 
$10 million a year once it’s in use. 

“The commitment to the board 
is that in the long term, it’s going 
to be hugely beneficial, because 
we’ll be able to move out of some 
rented space, save a ton of taxes 
and rent, because the rent in this 
area is going up dramatically,” 
Shobowale said. 

Students have responded to the 
proposed bell schedule change 
with confusion and frustration. 

Jasper Skelton, an undeclared 
freshman, said it would be a 
“pretty huge burden” for students 
with long commutes. 

“To ask commuter students who 
already have hour, hour and a 
half, two hour commutes to come 
to school earlier and stay later to 
me is ridiculous,” he said. 

Logan Magee, a freshman BA/ 
BFA student at Lang and Parsons 
studying integrated design and 
non-fiction writing, did not under¬ 
stand the pushback on the sched¬ 
ule change. 

“I don’t get why people are 
upset. Students at Parsons aren’t 
guaranteed a three-day weekend,” 
Magee said. 

Additional reporting by Jorge Romero 



Louisa Strothman (L), Raven Hetzler (R) are the newest 
members of the bargaining comittee. Photo by Anna Del Savio 


Two university student workers 
were elected to their union bar¬ 
gaining committee in elections 
that took place in early February. 

R aven Hetzler, 27, a New 
School for Social Research eco¬ 
nomics student, and Louisa 
Strothman, 21, a Lang sociol¬ 
ogy student, were announced on 
Feb. 2 as the newest committee 
members. Strothman is the only 
undergraduate with a seat on the 
committee. 

The two will join returning 


student workers Mithra Lehn, 
Lisa Lipscomb, Srishti Yadav and 
Daniel Younessi, who were ini¬ 
tially elected in September 2017. 
The new members filled vacan¬ 
cies left by students who gradu¬ 
ated in Fall 2017. 

The role of the bargaining 
committee is to represent student 
workers in contract negotiations 
with university representatives. 
As of this semester, SENS-UAW 
represents roughly 540 student 
workers, the majority of whom 


are graduate students. The New 
School is represented by Clifton 
Budd & DeMaria, LLP, a firm 
specializing in labor and employ¬ 
ment law. 

The first bargaining session of 
the year with all six committee 
members took place on Feb. 13. 
Current negotiations are focused 
on late pay and grievance policy 
procedures, according to Hetzler 
and Strothman. 

Many on the committee have 
accused university officials of 
‘dragging their feet” and “push¬ 
ing back” during negotiations, 
said Hetzler and Strothman. The 
union will conduct a strike autho¬ 
rization vote Feb. 26 through 
March 2. If the vote passes, bar¬ 
gaining committee will have “the 
ability to set a strike deadline 
should the administration con¬ 
tinue to prolong the bargaining 
process,” according to SENS- 
UAW. 

SENS-UAW declined to pro¬ 
vide information about voter 
turnout in the election. 


4 Students Elected to USS 


byGUS PERRY 

Four students have joined the 
University Student Senate follow¬ 
ing the spring 2018 election earlier 
this February, senators said. 

Maftuna Tolipova, Enzo Flores, 
Kabeer, and Zoe O’Loughlin 
filled four vacant seats represent¬ 
ing The New School’s undergrad¬ 
uate colleges, according to records 
provided by the USS. 

Only four percent of Parsons 
students voted, along with seven 
percent of Lang students, accord¬ 
ing to USS statistics. CoPA had 
more participation, with 11 per¬ 
cent of its student body voting. 

Voter turnout has remained low 
in the previous three elections, the 
data showed. Elections are con¬ 
ducted through submission forms 
that are sent to the student body 
via email. 

Maftuna Tolipova, a sopho¬ 
more studying piano at Mannes, 
was re-elected for CoPA on a plat¬ 
form emphasizing building fellow¬ 
ship at The New School. 

“I want to make The New 
School as one community rather 
than different separate divisions,” 


Tolipova said during her cam¬ 
paign. 

Enzo Flores, a transfer stu¬ 
dent studying screen studies, ran 
uncontested and will represent 
Lang, which has three seats on 
the senate. One of Flores’ focuses 
is funding extracurricular activ¬ 
ities, according to his campaign 
platform. 

First-time senator Zoe 
O’Loughlin, a freshman studying 
fashion design, was elected for 
Parsons. Before she was elected, 
O’Loughlin said she hoped to 
bring a newer perspective to the 
USS, describing herself during the 
campaign as a “relatively new stu¬ 
dent who can provide a fresh take 
on things.” 

Kabeer, who goes by one name, 
was re-elected for Parsons. He is 
pursuing an MFA in design and 
technology. As co-chair, Kabeer 
worked on a menstrual hygiene 
initiative in the spring semester 
of 2017, started by former senator 
Serengeti Timungwa, which he 
hopes to further expand. 

The University Student Sen¬ 


ate is the official student govern¬ 
ment of The New School, with 
senators meeting with “the senior 
leaders, the faculty, and the staff 
to improve the university in all 
areas,” according to The New 
School. The USS convenes each 
Friday, in meetings that are open 
to the public. Senators award 
funds to student groups at the 
school. Members of the USS’ 
executive board also have the 
opportunity to meet with Presi¬ 
dent David Van Zandt and other 
administrators. 

The election for this spring 
semester filled vacancies for each 
of the undergraduate colleges. 
The number of senators per col¬ 
lege is determined by student 
population. Parsons has six seats 
in the USS, as it is the most pop¬ 
ulated college. 

Smaller schools, like the New 
School for Social Research, have 
fewer representatives in the senate. 

There is no term limit for stu¬ 
dent senators, but they must be 
re-elected after serving two semes¬ 
ters. 
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NEWS 


3 Associate 
Directors to Take 
Over Tishman 
Center Following 

Head's Departure 


Parsons Dean Search Delayed 

in an Effort to Involve 
Community Members 

by SARAH MCNUTT 



Illustration by Ashlie Juarbe 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

students that month. 

As of Feb. 26, the search com¬ 
mittee still had not been final¬ 
ized, according to a university 
spokesperson. It is currently 
made up of 18 individuals rep¬ 
resenting faculty, staff and stu¬ 
dents from Parsons; Parsons 
school deans; board of gover¬ 
nors; and New School executive 
deans. Maya Wiley, senior vice 
president for social justice and 
Anne Adriance, chief marketing 
officer are also members of the 
committee. 

“We have to look at the whole 
[to make sure] that the balance 
of the committee is right in 
terms of gender and ethnicity,” 
Marshall said. “We probably 
need a couple more weeks to get 
it set.” 

Towers said he is willing to 
stay in the position for as long as 
needed, to provide more leeway 
with the search timeline. 

“I feel very strongly the respon¬ 
sibility to make sure that the 
transition that we are undergo¬ 
ing now happens smoothly and 
really identifies an extraordi¬ 
nary next dean. I’m not in any 
hurry to see that happen, so I’m 
here until that does happen and 
after as well,” Towers said in an 
interview with the New School 
Free Press in October. 

Once the job description and 
job package are finalized, the 
Parsons deans and the board of 


governors, along with faculty 
and staff, will provide feedback. 
The search firm will build a 
pool of candidates from their 
netweorks and the university’s 
networks. 

“We are looking at academia 
and industry. We don’t have a 
prescription about that,” Mar¬ 
shall said. “We also want to 
make sure that we are trapping 
a diverse candidate in terms of 
ethnicity, gender, sexuality.” 

The search committee will 
conduct the primary interviews. 
Outside of the search commit¬ 
tee, parallel groups of students, 
faculty, staff and members of 
the board of governors will meet 
with candidates to provide more 
input, though the exact struc¬ 
ture of these was still unclear. 
The search committee will give 
their recommendation, but the 
final decision is made by Presi¬ 
dent David Van Zandt and Mar¬ 
shall. 

Marshall noted the difficulty 
of getting students involved in 
the selection process. “It’s a 
huge amount of work being on 
a search committee, so it’s not 
really in the students best inter¬ 
est to do that because of the 
workload. But it would be great 
to get them to meet a final three 
or four candidates,” Marshall 
said. 

Part-time faculty are not cur¬ 
rently represented on the search 
committee and face the same 
issue, Marshall said. In 2015, 


they made up 86 percent of the 
faculty at Parsons, according to 
statistics from the university. 

Administrators are looking for 
ways to “let the broader com¬ 
munity know the kinds of people 
we’re talking to,” Marshall said. 
However, Marshall noted, some 
candidates may require more 
confidentiality in order to pro¬ 
tect their current employment. 

Bjork Clarke, a junior at Par¬ 
sons studying illustration, said 
she hopes the new dean contin¬ 
ues creating spaces for students 
to work. “The Making Center 
is really helpful to students,” 
Clarke said. “I am really happy 
that the fourth floor was redone. 
I feel like before it didn’t have 
much purpose.” 

Other students said they hope 
the dean will prioritize increas¬ 
ing student scholarships. 

Marshall hopes the new dean 
will look at the issue of building 
other kinds of revenue that is 
not student tuition. He would 
like the dean to expand Tower’s 
curriculum work to a graduate 
level. 

“These are kind of moments 
where the school gets to spend 
some time [thinking] about 
where it’s at and how it wants 
to improve,” Marshall said. “I 
think that it’s also really healthy 
that we get to spend some time 
thinking about what school we 
want, and how we want it to 
work, and how Parsons and the 
university relate to one another.” 


by ASHLYN O'HARA 

The three associate directors 
of the The New School’s Tish¬ 
man Environment and Design 
Center will be promoted to 
co-director when the current 
director steps down at the end 
of April. 

Associate Directors Ana Bap- 
tista, Timo Rissanen and Brian 
McGrath will transition into 
the Center’s leadership position 
when current director Michelle 
DePass takes a new job as CEO 
of the Oregon-based nonprofit 
Meyer Memorial Trust. 

“All three of us, me, Timo, 
and Brian, are really passion¬ 
ate about the environment and 
social justice,” Baptista said. 
“We all do it in different disci¬ 
plines. Timo’s in fashion and 
Brian’s in design and urbanism, 
and I’m doing it more in the 
policy and advocacy world.” 

DePass also serves as the 
dean of Milano and a search for 
her replacement is underway, 
school officials said. 

The Tishman Center was 
founded in 2005 by the execu¬ 
tive dean of Parsons, Joel Tow¬ 
ers, who served as its inaugural 
director until DePass’ arrival in 
2013. 

The Tishman Center, which 
leads sustainability initiatives 
at The New School, has hosted 
events like the People’s Climate 
Justice Summit and the Zero 
Waste Food Conference. #Dis- 
ruptClimatelnjustice, a univer¬ 
sity-wide initiative organized 
by the Center, aims to bring the 
discussion of climate injustice 
into New School classrooms 
from Feb. 26 to March 2. 

The Tishman Center’s Stra¬ 
tegic Plan, which outlines their 
goals and visions from 2016 to 
2019, includes the mobilization 
of faculty, students and staff 
to become more “service-ori¬ 
ented climate citizens,” and 
an increase in “awareness of 
design, policy, and social justice 
solutions.” 

“We’re a place and space 
where people come together 
around a similar theme,” said 
university sustainability asso¬ 
ciate and Milano alum Molly 
Johnson. “We’re an environ¬ 
ment and design center so 


those are going to be the topics 
around which we organize the 
work that we do.” 


"All three of us 
I [...] are really 
I passionate I 
I about the | 
[environment 
■ and social I 
jg justice." m 


Baptista joined the center 
three years ago. She is also an 
assistant professor in the Envi¬ 
ronmental Policy and Sustain¬ 
ability Management Program at 
Milano. 

Rissanen, an assistant profes¬ 
sor of fashion design and sus¬ 
tainability at Parsons, has been 
with The New School since 
January 2010. Rissanen has 
been an associate director at the 
Tishman Center since August 
2017. 

McGrath is a professor of 
urban studies at Parsons and 
has been part of the Tishman 
Center since 2017. 

Baptista acknowledged the 
shared leadership structure 
fostered by the Tishman Cen¬ 
ter, which made the selection 
of those already doing the job 
easier. 

“It just made sense practically 
to transition to the three asso¬ 
ciate directors, to just continue 
to lead as we have been doing 
together already,” Baptista said. 

While the promotion of Bap¬ 
tista, R issanen and McGrath 
to director makes sense given 
DePass’ departure in the mid¬ 
dle of the semester, Baptista 
said they’re not sure what will 
happen beyond the current aca¬ 
demic year. 

“I don’t think we’ve had a 
chance to really meet with the 
provost of the university to see 
what the future will hold, but 
for now I think it was the most 
practical thing to do,” Baptista 
said. 
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ARTS & CULTURE 


Morgan Hayes and the High 

Maintenance of an Alter-Ego 



by TRUMAN PORTS 

Sophia Jones arrived 15 minutes 
late to the agreed meeting time at 
her photography studio archive 
in the Parsons fine arts building 
located on the fourth floor of 25 
E. 13th St. With red lipstick on 
her teeth and her pink Miu Miu 
sunglasses case in hand, she apol¬ 
ogized and explained she had to 
take the subway from her Upper 
West Side apartment—she almost 
never takes the train. 

“[My sunglasses] are last sea¬ 
son, but I still wear them any¬ 
way,” Jones said after receiving 
a compliment about the studded 
frames. It was raining outside. She 
took off her coat and hung it on a 
nail in the wall of her studio—a 
clever fix to the absence of a coat 
rack. Her coat hung there among 
framed portraits of her T: The New 
York Times Style Magazine cover, a 
clipping of her retrospective at the 
Whitney Museum of American 
Art and a sticker warning potential 
unwanted visitors there is a secu¬ 
rity camera inside. There really is 
a camera. It doesn’t work. 

Attached to a clipboard is Jones’ 
docent manifesto. “You should be: 
bitchy when necessary, self-im¬ 
portant always,” it read at the top 
in bold lettering. “You have the 
ability to exaggerate as much as 
you would like, but keep things 
plausible,” she let docents, ticketers, 
assistants and interns know in the 
case of an open studio. “[Jones] 
vacationing in Ibiza with two of 
her closest models is plausible, her 
being one of the first to fly to Mars 
is not,” the instructions contin¬ 
ued. “Her expressing a want to fly 
to Mars is plausible. Her explicitly 
exposing herself as an abuser (or 
having studio assistants say that 
she is) is not.” 

Jones is a character. Literally. 

She was created by fine arts 
senior Morgan Hayes, 22, during 
her freshman year at Parsons for a 
foundation studio class where the 
professor, Alex Segade, had his stu¬ 
dents develop alter egos and inter¬ 
view each other. Thus, Sophia 
Jones was born, and lived on. 

Hayes said she was partially 
inspired by white artist Joe Scan- 
lan and his controversial creation 
of the fictional black, female 
painter Donelle Woolford. This 
led the Yams Collective, an Afri¬ 
can diaspora group, to withdraw 
their video piece from the Whitney 
Biennial in 2014 because of the 
inclusion of Scanlan and his fic¬ 
tionalized black artist. 

Jones was developed out of 
necessity according to Hayes, but 
also as celebrity commentary in 
the art world. “Celebrity culture 
and art is maybe an ultra superfi¬ 


cial sort of merging because art can 
be so fucking nerdy,” Hayes said. 

“That sort of gets lost when celebrity 
culture enters it. It’s so funny.” 

Edward Valdez, 20, is a for¬ 
mer intern of Jones’ who used to 
work with Hayes at Van Leeuwen 
ice cream. Valdez was hired by 

Jones to explain her photography 
to onlookers in the fine arts open 
studios last semester. He said Jones 
requested a specific attitude when 
dealing with people; snotty and 
gross. “Morgan does a great job at 
portraying some of the BS in the 
art world,” Valdez said. “[Jones] is 
somehow believable. This person 
could totally exist. I feel like people 
would totally eat that shit up too.” 

Valdez mentioned the Kar- 
dashians and how people idiolize 
five women on TV for seemingly 
doing nothing. If they can exist 
and have a platform, Sophia Jones 
and the ambiguity of who she is 
and what she does could certainly 
exist in reality and no one would 
question it. 
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That mostly has to do with how 
well-developed Ms. Jones—as she 
prefers to be called—is as a person. 
She said she was born in Charlot¬ 
tesville, Virginia, and immediately 
backtracked by admitting to being 
farther west than Charlottesville. 
She claimed it anyway. Jones 
went to Liberty University for her 
undergraduate degree in business 
administration, and attended the 
San Francisco Art Institute for her 
masters in photography. A “slight 
collapse” in Jones’ career is men¬ 
tioned online and attributed to 
photographer Annie Leibovitz’s 
infamous Miley Cyrus Vanity Fair 
shoot in 2008. The persona is 
nothing short of thorough. “My 
birthday is in January,” Jones said 
vaguely. “I’m not a very personable 
person, and a woman never tells 
her age.” 

This is the only hole in Jones’ 
story. The quick bio on her docent 
sheet says she was born in 1969 
(making her at least 49-years-old) 
and is a Pisces. A January birth- 


Above: Sophia Jones, a 
persona invented by Par¬ 
sons student Morgan Hayes, 
wears her "last season" Miu 
Miu sunglasses. Right: Mor¬ 
gan Hayes sit in her studio 
at 25 E. 13th St. Photos by 
Quinn Sullivan 

day would make her a Capricorn. 
Hayes mentioned later that Jones is 
a notorious liar. 

The saying might be “life imi¬ 
tates art,” but Hayes may be a 
rarer “art is distorted by life.” Sim¬ 
ilar to her lipstick teeth stained 
persona, Hayes grew up in Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, with a younger 
sister—Jones, however, claimed 
to have no siblings. Hayes is also 
a Sagittarius, which when paired 
together with Pisces is suppos¬ 
edly “a relationship of dreams,” 
according to Astrology.com. She 
worked as a casting intern at Ryan 
McGinley Studios, which Hayes 
considers an aside from her field 
of making work or working con¬ 
ceptually. While not totally in 
alignment with her more concep¬ 
tual or abstract based practice, the 
internship did “work” for Sophia, 
Hayes said. “Working as an intern 
for Ryan gave me a general under¬ 
standing of how a studio with a 
commercial and fine arts practice 
runs,” Hayes said. “It also gave me 
a positive pole on the spectrum of 
male photographers working with 
the nude body rather than focus¬ 
ing on Richard Kern and Terry 
Richardson all the time.” 

And unlike Hayes, who has 
also held an internship at the art 
magazine Triple Canopy, Jones has 
developed the reputation of being 
difficult to work with. 

“My [reputation] reminds me 
of that one quote from Beyonce 
where she says something along 
the lines of, Tm not bossy, I am 


the boss,”’Jones said. “That’s sort 
of how I contextualize those sort of 
responses.” 

Third-year fine arts student 
Michelle Guterman, 21, worked 
with Jones as an assistant for an 
artist talk she gave at The New 
School in a 4-D class. She said 
she found Jones to be “very profes¬ 
sional,” making her job as an assis¬ 
tant very easy, as well as working 
against the diva tendencies Jones 
has made herself known for. Guter¬ 
man first met Jones in her archive 
studio at Parsons, and when she 
saw an Instagram post that Jones 
was looking for an intern, she 
“jumped at the opportunity.” 

Hayes has built an alter ego 
that truly exists in the world. For 
this reason, Jones has the ability 
and agency to say and comment 
on things Hayes might not ever 
consider in her own life and art. 
She can also use Jones to make a 
larger social point. “I always say 
I use her as a proxy to figure out 
different things, like how I actually 
feel about something,” Hayes said 
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about Jones, especially pertaining 
to what she calls Jones’ apolitical 
nature. Jones photographs mainly 
white men in black and white. “I 
think there is a particular sense 
of livelihood that comes from the 
[white] body,” Jones said. She also 
skillfully evades any critique of it 
by pinning it on what is considered 
the ideal form in this country. 

“I understand the issue of repre¬ 
sentation,” Jones continued. “Our 
studio is extremely inclusive, it’s 
extremely diverse. We have many, 
many people working to create 
these images that people can 
enjoy.” 

Her interest in exploring issues 
surrounding representation and 
navigating it in the art world is 
something that sets Hayes aside 
from her sometimes tone-deaf per¬ 
sona. “I’m interested in exploiting 
the nuances of that, and figuring 
out what happens if Sophia does 
this as a black female body who 
has unwavering social capital.” 
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Studio Closure Leaves Lang Students Short of Space 


by SIRI CHILUKURl 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

demolition on Jan. 30. But come 
mid-March, they’ll have to leave 
Wollman too. The hall is a uni¬ 
versity-wide event space and 
has been booked for months. 
Through negotiations with other 
departments, the dance program 
managed to get the space. But 
due to the influx of requests to 
use the space, it is only available 
on a short term basis. 

“We’re going back to PMT 
[eventually], but PMT isn’t ready 
yet,” said Neil Greenberg, Arts 
Program Director said. 

Until PMT is ready, class 
sessions are going to be held in 
Wollman Hall and additionally 
at Chelsea Studios, located at 51 


W. 26th St. 

Until the reopening of PMT 
studios, located at West 25th 
Street and Sixth Avenue, dance 
students have had to contend 
with a myriad of issues that come 
with using the shared space. 

Wollman Hall, which is on 
the top floor of the 65 W. 11th 
St. Lang building, normally hosts 
events like the Study Abroad Fair, 
Imagine Science Film Market 
and Lang Social Justice Spring 
Kick-Off. Prior occupants some¬ 
times leave their setups cluttering 
the dance floor forcing students 
to spend valuable class time 
cleaning after them. 

“It normally takes around 10 
minutes, and that there are 
a couple of classes where the 


teacher had to rush the rest of the 
class because we had to take care 
of that.” Martinez said. 

Wollman Hall wasn’t built for 
dancing. They installed a marley 
floor with a sprung surface over 
the existing floor, and there are 
no mirrors, a problem for Lauren 
Queen, a third year dance and 
anthropology major. 

“It’s good in some ways because 
it forces you to feel how things 
feel in your own body but also 
dancers these days are trained to 
be in front of a mirror,” Queen 
said. 

For hip hop dance teacher 
Rokafella, the surface is a cause 
for concern. “The marley floor is 
a challenge for doing backspin or 
glides because rubber causes fric¬ 


tion on your sneakers.” 

Despite the inconveniences, 
dance students and faculty appre¬ 
ciate some aspects of the space 
like its openness and natural light. 

“It’s just a really large open 
space and you have the windows 
so you get a lot of good lighting 
in,” said Queen. 

Others also appreciate its place 
on campus. 

“I love it for the way it feels like 
we’re apart of the workings of the 
university,” Greenburg said. 

Still, some students with the 
university had more dance stu¬ 
dios so they wouldn’t have to 
waste time traveling from class 
to class, which has long been an 
inconvenience for them. 

“Lang can find places for us to 


go to. Dance is a part of this col¬ 
lege and it is all off campus. I feel 
like if they make the changes, it 
will lead to a better outcome for 
dance students,” said Christian 
Stainbeck, a first-year dance 
major. 

Greenberg, the director for 
Lang’s arts program, also sits on 
the school’s space planning com¬ 
mittee, which gives him hope and 
insight into the space issues at the 
university. 

“Lang is undertaking a big 
space planning project,” said 
Greenberg. “If [the proposals] 
could happen it would be just 
wonderful. It would put at least 
one studio on campus,” he added. 


Growing Demand for Mental 

Health Services Keeps Students Waiting 


byANNADELSAVIO 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

life-threatening issues. “We do 
have to do a little bit of triage with 
the waitlist,” Robin said. 

The university has also looked at 
potential resources throughout the 
city, according to Michelle Relyea, 
senior vice president for Student 
Success. Some students prefer to 
find services outside the university, 
but administration still wants to 
assist in that process, Relyea said in 
an interview in November 2017. 

But outside referrals are a con¬ 
cern for some people who have 
been looking at the issue. “The 
very important interface for a 
student in crisis needs to be here 
on campus,” said Gecilia Rubino, 
chair of the Lang theater depart¬ 
ment and a member of the men¬ 
tal health task force. For students 
in crisis or international students 
unfamiliar with negotiating New 
York City healthcare, “it could be 

6 


really rough,” Rubino said. 

“Having all students be indi¬ 
viduated, so they are known as 
an individual - that may not be a 
corporate thing, [but] frankly, I 
think it needs to be a moral imper¬ 
ative of an educational community,” 
Rubino said. 

“I appreciate that if a student is 
stressed or a student is not well, that 
I know that I can trust that I have 
somewhere I can refer them to 
where attention will be paid,” she 
added. 

Last year, when the waitlist 
for counseling shot up to 75 stu¬ 
dents, the department hired addi¬ 
tional therapists to come in for a 
few hours. “Just to make a dent, 
because that was getting really way 
out of control,” Robin said. Fund¬ 
ing for those hires was provided 
through the Office of Student Suc¬ 
cess. 

Counseling, as well as Well- 
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ness and Health Promotion, offers 
group counseling sessions and 
individual mindfulness sessions. 
Groups and mindfulness sessions 
“keep [students who are on the wait¬ 
list] connected to us,” Finkelstein 
added. “The further the string 
stretches, the more it breaks, the 
more people don’t show up.” 

Students who are unable to 
receive care at school face addi¬ 
tional hurdles when they go 
off-campus. Student Health Ser¬ 
vices provides referrals to outside 
therapists or counselors to students 
who prefer to not join the wait¬ 
list, have used their 12 sessions or 
require specialists not available 
on-campus. 

Being given the option of waitlist 
or an outside referral “would dis¬ 
courage anyone, regardless of their 
mental health, but for someone 
with anxiety or depression or any 
other mental health concern, that’s 


like a punch in the face,” said Lang 
junior Bernie DeVito, a member of 
the mental health task force. 

“There are few practitioners who 
accept Aetna insurance and often 
there are long waitlists in commu¬ 
nity mental health clinics,” accord¬ 
ing to the mental health task force 
report. 

At the counseling center, 
advanced Ph.D. students work 
with licensed staff to care for stu¬ 
dents. Clinical psychology students 
at NS SR can apply for externship 
positions, conducting sessions with 
up to eight students per week while 
receiving supervision from counsel¬ 
ing staff. 

Up until the past two years, 
counseling had as many as 18 
students on staff, said Finkelstein. 
Those positions allowed the center 
“to double the amount of services 
we [could] offer, and it’s all for free. 
Even with all that, we still [had] 
difficulty meeting demand.” 

This year, there are seven Ph.D. 
students working in New School 
counseling. Three students are 
from NS SR, while four are from 
Adelphi. 

Since externs are only at The 
New School for one academic year, 
students often have to see a new 
counselor each year. “It was dif¬ 
ficult to really, first of all, open up. 
You know, meet someone new, trust 
them, and have them help you after 
that, and then they leave,” said 
Ashton Garcia, a Lang sophomore 
who has used Student Health Ser¬ 
vices for counseling and psychiatry. 

Relyea said that while the need 
for counseling is evident, the uni¬ 
versity is trying to look at other stu¬ 
dent support systems as well. “How 


do we balance the need for more 
counseling with things like home¬ 
lessness, crisis management, the 
food pantry, all those things?” she 
said. 

In a typical semester, 25 percent 
of degree-seeking students use Stu¬ 
dent Health Services, according to 
Relyea. Other students express the 
need for more academic advisors, 
internship guidance and residence 
hall activities, Relyea said. Her job, 
she said, is to listen to the needs of 
all students, “and [figure] out what 
student success should look like in 
years to come, and what the needs 
are going to be.” 

According to Finkelstein, stu¬ 
dents struggling with mental health 
issues often avoid seeking services 
until “they get to this breaking 
point, and they come in, and you 
wish they had come in two months 
before.” 

If a student is put on a waitlist 
and reached out to after a few 
weeks, the crisis may have tempo¬ 
rarily subsided, and they may avoid 
services, said Finkelstein. “Had 
they been seen at that point, maybe 
the work they did would have pre¬ 
vented them from having another 
ffiigh boil.’” 

Finkelstein acknowledged Stu¬ 
dent Health Services is not the only 
part of the university under finan¬ 
cial constraints. 

“As the director of a counseling 
center, my concern is the people 
who come in and can’t be seen. I 
can only see it from that view,” Fin¬ 
kelstein said. “It sort of sometimes 
feels like you’re in your own world, 
and you’re not quite sure who out 
there recognizes what’s going on.” 
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Russian Presidential Elections of 2018: A New 

Stage in Putin's Cold War 2.0 Game? 



by TOMA VOLOZHANINA 

The first round of elections for 
the Russian president will take 
place March 18. Eight candidates 
are running, but it is unlikely the 
Russian government will lessen 
its anti-West media crusade and 
“demonization” of the United 
States. Russia possesses huge 
nuclear capabilities, controls the 
significant share of world’s fos¬ 
sil fuels and holds veto power in 
the UN Security Council. Possi¬ 
ble changes in Russian foreign 
agenda would significantly affect 
the international community as a 
whole and in particular, the U.S. 

Despite the diversity of pro¬ 
posed ideologies, only two out 
of the eight Russian candidates, 
Ksenia Sobchak and Grigory 
Yavlinsky, campaigned on a 
reform platform ahead of the 
March election. The rest, includ¬ 
ing sitting president Vladimir 
Putin, ran on the status quo and 
made no overtures to improve 
relations between Russia and the 
United States. 

75 percent of Russians will vote 
to re-elect Putin, according to 
recent opinion polls from TASS, a 
leading Russian news agency. 

“In a Western, U.S. style cam¬ 
paign, the procedure is certain, 
but the result — who will win — 
is uncertain,” says Igor Mintusov, 
a political journalist, at the New 
York Times. “In Russia, the proce¬ 
dure is uncertain, but the result is 
certain.” 

The Russian election comes 
shortly after the indictment of 
13 Russian citizens and entities 
by American special counsel 
Robert Mueller for meddling in 
the United States’ 2016 presiden¬ 
tial election. The New York Times 


held an event in collaboration 
with The New School on Feb. 13, 
titled, “Russia and the 2016 Elec¬ 
tion: What Lines Were Crossed?” 
Email leaks, as well as ads on 
social media and Facebook posts, 
created through bot accounts, 
indicate Russian interference 
according to Times reporters 
Michael Schmidt, Scott Shane 
and Mark Mazzetti. 
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While Americans train their 
focus on Russians interfering in 
their most recent presidential 
lection, the Kremlin fears foreign 
tampering in their own. “We 
are to take part in protection of 
more than 93,000 election polls 
and surrounding areas together 
with the Interior Ministry and 
private security companies,” said 
the Chief of the National Guard, 
Alexei Zinin. 

The authorities’ determination 
to maintain the integrity of the 
procedure is not surprising, as 
this will be the last elections in 
the political career of the lead¬ 
ing candidate, the incumbent 
President Vladimir Putin. The 
Russian Constitution limits pres¬ 
idents from staying in power for 


more than two consecutive terms 
while President Putin is currently 
serving his third term in office. 
If elected this year, Putin will be 
unable to run after 2024, as the 
constitution prohibits a president 
from staying in power for more 
than four terms overall. Gen¬ 
erally, the term length of the 
Russian president is six years, 
extended from four years during 
the presidency of Dmitry Medve¬ 
dev, while Putin served as prime 
minister. 

Six parties represented in the 
State Duma, Russian Parliament, 
are unconditionally allowed to 
name their nominees. Non-par¬ 
liament parties are required to 
collect at least 100,000 signatures, 
and independent candidates must 
collect at least 300,000 signa¬ 
tures to qualify for participation. 

Although the Central Elec¬ 
tion Commission has selected 36 
presidential bids out of 70 total 
requests, a new national maxi¬ 
mum, 11 competitors have with¬ 
drawn. Seventeen were dismissed, 
for reasons ranging from the dis¬ 
covery of fake signatures to crim¬ 
inal convictions, leaving the final 
eight candidates. Despite the 
record number of participants in 
this democratic process, expec¬ 
tations of electoral turnout vary 
depending on the source. 

80 percent of citizens plan to 
participate in the presidential 
election, according to a survey 
conducted by the All-Russia Pub¬ 
lic Opinion Research Center in 
the early February. This figure 
was widely questioned by inde¬ 
pendent observers. 

“Even a 60 percent turnout 
would need a number of artificial 


Illustration by Ashlie Juarbe 

interventions,” said human rights 
advocate and journalist Grigory 
Melkoyants, in an interview with 
the Independent. This means that 
instead of relying on democratic 
habits of the population, Russian 
authorities have to invent cre¬ 
ative methods of luring people 
into the participation. 

Many cities have announced 
photo contests, granting iPhones 
for the best selfies in front of 
the electoral polls, the Telegraph 
reports. The Russian government 
has invited more than 500 Euro¬ 
pean experts to observe election 
procedures, in attempts to ensure 
impartiality. 

“At present, there are quite a 
few people who want to come to 
Russia to find any signs of ille¬ 
gitimacy during the upcoming 
elections. However, the number 
of people in many countries who 
want to learn the truth and pass 
it on to their fellow citizens amid 
the unjustified Russophobia is 
growing too,” said Alexey Chepa, 
one of the Duma deputies moni¬ 
toring the experts’ arrival, in an 
interview with the Izvestia. 

Putin is an independently 
nominated candidate, endorsed 


by 13 political parties, includ¬ 
ing the five represented in Par¬ 
liament. Putin is also supported 
by a majority of the population, 
despite his lack of campaign¬ 
ing: he’s held no rallies, he has 
not taken part in any televised 
debates and his agenda for a 
fourth term is not fully clear. To 
some, the effective silence of 
Putin signals his determination 
to maintain the revival of tradi¬ 
tionally Soviet “fight-the-West” 
attitudes, aggressively opposing 
the European powers and striving 
to bash the United States on any 
issue. 

“Putin’s ambition, it is widely 
recognized, is to subvert the 
power of the United States, and 
thereby to re-establish Russia as 
our (more or less equal) rival, as 
the U.S.S.R. had been during 
the dangerous days of the Cold 
War,” said Andy Schmookler, 
American public speaker and for¬ 
mer Virginia congressman Andy 
Schmooker wrote in an opinion 
piece in The News Virginian. 


Student Health Services Pushes Flu Shots for Safety 


by CAROLINE DILONE 



Illustration by Ashlie Juarbe 


Flu season has hit exception¬ 
ally hard this year, and the New 
School community hasn’t been 
immune. According to the Direc¬ 
tor of Medical Services, Jayne 
Jordan, about 150 New School 
students visited SHS for immuni¬ 
zation since the fall. Out of those 
visits, 137 students came in with 
flu symptoms and 20 were con¬ 
firmed cases. 

According to the NYC Depart¬ 
ment of Health, there have been 
25,304 laboratory-confirmed 
cases since Jan. 27 in New York 
City as a whole. Nationwide, 84 
children have died as a result of 
the flu, according to the Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion. While the vaccine for the 


more serious flu viruses, Type A 
and B, has been shown to be only 
36 percent effective, the Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion still encourage people to 
get vaccinated to prevent the flu 
from spreading further. 

There are currently six vaccine 
clinics at The New School: three 
located at the Student Health 
Services and one at Stuyvesant 
Park, Loeb Hall and 20th Street 
Residence. Throughout fall and 
spring semesters, there were nine 
clinics offered to students due 
to high concerns regarding the 
spread and impact of the flu. 

Flu vaccine shots cost $15 and 
are billed to students’ bursar 
account. Due to high demand 


for flu shots this February, all 
New School students have access 
to the Student Health Services 
with or without the insurance 
plan. “Everyone has an oppor¬ 
tunity to be seen,” Janye Jordan 
told the Free Press. Whether you 
are feeling ill or not, it is best to 
get vaccinated. For those with 
flu symptoms, the medical center 
also supplies Tamiflu, an antivi¬ 
ral drug that speeds up the recov¬ 
ery process. Flu shots are also 
available at pharmacies such as 
CVS, Walgreens and Rite Aid. 
The Student Health Services is 
open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
vaccines are by appointment only. 
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How Would The New School Respond to 

Gun Violence on Campus? 

by KATE BOWMAN 



Illustration by Kiana Toossi 

Parkland, Florida became 
the latest focus of the national 
conversation on gun violence 
in schools when a 19-year-old 
former student of Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas High School 
opened fire on Feb. 14, killing 17 
people on campus. 

Parkland was named the safest 
city in the state of Florida in 2016, 
according to the National Coun¬ 
cil for Home Safety and Security, 
a national trade association that 
releases evaluations. 

President David Van Zandt 
addressed recent national inci¬ 
dents of shootings on school 
campuses, in a statement to the 
New School Free Press. Van Zandt 
emphasized that gun violence 
threatens the safe environments 
provided by schools. He also 
said that New York is one of the 
safest cities in the country, and 
that The New School maintains 
a strong relationship between 
NYPD and on-campus security. 

“As a society, we need to exam¬ 
ine the cultural and structural 
norms that have allowed gun 
violence to grow. In the wake of 
recent tragedies, we continue to 
review and strengthen our proce¬ 
dures for protecting our campus,” 
Van Zandt said. 

“Our goal is to be as prepared 
as possible,” Thomas Iliceto, the 
director of Campus Safety at The 
New School told the Free Press. 

“The Campus Safety Depart¬ 
ment continues to train their per¬ 
sonnel with the latest protocols 
recommended by law enforce¬ 
ment.” 


New School Security and the 
NYPD exchange information 
about reported crimes and the 
university uses NYPD’s best 
practices in its emergency plan¬ 
ning. 

“The New School’s urban 
campus setting makes those 
guidelines the most accurate 
model for crisis and other inci¬ 
dents,” said Iliceto. He urged 
members of The New School 
community to call 911 in the 
event of an active shooter inci¬ 
dent. 

If there were an incident on 
campus, the university would 
use New School Alerts, a notifi¬ 
cation system that broadcasts via 
cell phones, landlines and email. 
Students, faculty and staff must 
manually sign up for New School 
Alerts through MyNewSchool. 

In the event of an active 
shooter, The New School fol¬ 
lows the so-called “ABC’s” for 
an active shooter, also known as 
“Run, Hide, Fight”, according to 
Iliceto: “Avoid” by safely evacuat¬ 
ing the building. “Barricade” by 
blocking the door, either by lock¬ 
ing doors if available or by using 
desks, chairs or tables to prevent 
someone from getting inside 
the room. “Confront” by acting 
aggressively to disarm or stop the 
shooter. This last tool should be 
used as a last resort if the other 
options are not available, Iliceto 
said. 

New York is one of 16 states 
that ban carrying a concealed 
weapon on a college campus, 
according to the National Con¬ 


ference of State Legislatures. 

“New York State, as a whole, has 
stronger gun safety laws than 
the rest of the country,” Adam 
Skaggs, chief counsel for the Law 
Center to Prevent Gun Violence 
told the New York Times in 2017. 

The most recent violent event 
involving a gun in a New York 
school, as of the publication of 
this article, was on Feb. 8, at 
Metropolitan High School in the 
Bronx, according to Everytown 
for Gun Safety Support Fund, a 
nonprofit organization that advo¬ 
cates for gun control. A gun was 
fired by a 17-year-old student and 
no one was harmed. 

The New School’s Annual 
Campus Safety Guide’s Weapons 
Policy also specifically forbids 
rifles, shotguns and handguns on 
campus. Student Conduct and 
Community Standards would be 
involved in any breach of con¬ 
duct of this policy, Iliceto said. 

Part of the university’s primary 
protocol in the case of a danger¬ 
ous emergency is a lockdown. In 
the case of a lockdown, campus 
safety officers forbid entrance to 
and evacuate at-risk buildings. 
Every New School building has 
multiple escape routes. Campus 
Safety also serves as the primary 
point of contact for emergency 
responders, and will assist emer¬ 
gency personnel—like firefighters 
and police officers—in perform¬ 
ing their duties. 

Iliceto also described how peo¬ 
ple on campus with disabilities 
should act in the case of an emer¬ 
gency. “If disabled members [of 


the community] can safely evac¬ 
uate, they should do so, otherwise 
they should barricade themselves 
with help from other students, 
faculty or staff,” he said. 

Campus Safety has performed 
numerous active shooter drills at 
the university, including train¬ 
ing for RAs in all of New School 
residence halls, according to Ili¬ 
ceto. Cameras are also located 
throughout university buildings. 

Staff in the office of Campus 
Safety aren’t the only people 
concerned with gun violence on 
campus. 

Mark Randall is the associ¬ 
ate director of the BBA Strate¬ 
gic Design and Management 
Program at Parsons School of 
Design at The New School. He 
is also the founder of the pub¬ 
lic art and design initiative, 
AMPLIFY, which is committed 
to socially engaged design cre¬ 
ating thought-provoking posters 
about social issues, including gun 
control. 

He plans to shape the final 
project for his class, “Influence 
by Design: Insights and Strate¬ 
gies for Persuasion”, to address 
gun violence on campus. 

Randall acknowledged that it 
may be hard to get New School 
students concerned about gun 
violence. “Getting people to pay 
attention will be the biggest hur¬ 
dle. The shootings happen with 
such regularity and they are so 
overwhelming—and removed 
from those of us who do not have 
direct experience—it is hard to 
grasp,” Randall said. 


He also cited The New 
School’s urban campus as a safety 
challenge, since there are no 
“actual boundaries.” 

Miles Kohrman, former edi¬ 
tor-in-chief of the Free Press, is 
currently an editor at The Trace , a 
non-partisan, non-profit journal¬ 
ism outlet devoted to gun-related 
news in the United States. The 
Trace was established in 2015 with 
funding from the gun control 
advocacy group Everytown for 
Gun Safety, founded by former 
New York City mayor Michael 
Bloomberg. 

Kohrman said press cover¬ 
age of the Parkland shooting 
has been different than cover¬ 
age of previous shootings, as the 
students of Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas High School have con¬ 
trolled their narrative. 

“What came out was much 
more raw, much more visceral. 
Part of what that has led to is that 
these kids, these victims, have 
really seized the moment more so 
than in the other shootings that 
I’ve seen,” he said. “They have 
really managed to keep the focus 
on them.” 

March For Our Lives, a rally 
against mass shootings, will take 
place in Washington D.C. on 
March 24 to demand that safety 
become a priority and policy¬ 
makers help put an end to gun 
violence and mass shootings in 
schools. 

A sister march will take place 
in Manhattan on March 24. 
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FEATURES 


Senior Decides on Double Mastectomy 

by ORLANDO MENDIOLA 
photos courtesy of Danielle Pearce 


At the age of 23, Danielle 
Pearce, a BAFA student who stud¬ 
ies photography and economics, 
decided to undergo a double mas¬ 
tectomy and breast reconstruction 
within the next two years. 

Pearce made the decision as 
a preventative measure after 
she was tested in 2014 for the 
BRCA1 mutated gene. According 
to cancer.gov, the website of the 
National Cancer Institute, women 
with the mutated gene have an 
increased risk of breast and ovar¬ 
ian cancer. 

According to the site, 72 per¬ 
cent of women with the BRCA1 
mutation will develop breast can¬ 


cer by the age of 80. 

The gene mutation test gained 
widespread attention after Ange¬ 
lina Jolie wrote an op-ed for The 
New York Times in 2013 about her 
decision to go through a double 
mastectomy and breast recon¬ 
struction. 

Pearce decided to get tested 
after her mother and grand¬ 
mother suffered through breast 
cancer twice. 

“It’s just this weight hanging 
over me at this point, and I’ve 
decided that I’m ready to do it 
younger,” Pearce said. “I have a 
great support team.” 

Pearce had planned to wait 


until the age of 30 to have the 
double mastectomy. However, 
after befriending women her age 
with the BRCA1 gene and hear¬ 
ing their stories, she decided to 
have the surgery sooner. 

“When you’re younger, you heal 
easier, and if I did wait to have the 
surgery until I was 28 or some¬ 
thing and got breast cancer, I’d 
lose all my choices.” Pearce said. 

“I wouldn’t be able to choose to 


keep my nipples. I wouldn’t be 
able to choose to go on hormone 
replacement when I’m older. By 
waiting, I’m risking losing all the 
choices I do have with this matter 
and my body.” 

Pearce decided to do her pho¬ 
tography thesis on life with the 
BRGA1 gene. Her final project, 
which was shown at Milk Gallery 
in May 2017, consisted of eight 
black and white Polaroid photos 


that were radiated in the micro- 
wave to symbolize the radiation 
treatment of breast cancer. 

“The Polaroids represented the 
physical body, with the physical 
image,” Pearce said about her 
project. “Intimacy and Polaroids 
go hand in hand, and this part 
of my body that will be operated 
on is a very intimate part of my 
body.” 


"When you're younger, you heal easier, and if I did wait 
to have the surgery until I was 28 or something and got 
HHHj breast cancer. I'd lose all my choices." jH|| 



Photo 1: A self portrait of 
Pearce. 

"I liked duality of the light 
and dark. This gene muta¬ 
tion has brought me a lot of 
light and dark in the sense 
of the darkness with cancer, 
I have to go through all 
these changes and the light 
is its brought me a lot clos¬ 
er to my mom and grandma, 
it's brought me this crazy 
bond that I can't explain 
to a bunch of women who 
I would've never met oth¬ 
erwise because they also 
share the gene." 

Photo 2: An image of Pearc¬ 
es face. Pearce radiated the 
image for about 3 seconds 
before it started to explode. 
Pearce said it's the most 
distorted of the set. 




"That specific one was very 
debated in my critiques 
with my professors and 
classmates. Some said 
it was too abstract and 
others thought the image 
added to the piece with the 
idea of the risk of cancer 
and these tumorous spots 
taking over the film." 

Photos 3 and 4: Pearce said 
she does monthly self breast 
exams and these photos 
represent the ideas of self 
breast examination and the 
worry an frustrations she 
feels living with the BRCA1 
gene mutation. 
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OPINIONS 


Parsons Professor Pens Essay in Light of Joel Towers 

Stepping Down as Executive Dean 

by JOHN ROACH 

John Roach has been a faculty member at Parsons since 2002, and has worked closely with Parsons Dean Joel Towers. As Towers pre¬ 
pares to leave his current position, Roach reflected on his experiences working with Towers and his hopes for the next dean of Parsons. 



Illustration by Ashlie Juarbe 

I worked very closely with 
Joel during the intense period of 
development and implementa¬ 
tion that preceded the launch of 
our revised undergraduate cur¬ 
riculum. I was invited by Joel 
and the Parsons school deans to 
lead a committee with a daunting 
task: to give form to the curricu¬ 
lar vision that had emerged from 
many years of intensive meetings, 
debate and discussion with fac¬ 
ulty, students and staff, a curric¬ 
ulum that could position Parsons 
to better reflect contemporary art 
and design practice, and to pre¬ 
pare it for the future. 

Was I the right person for the 
job? The best person to help lead 
out such a monumental thing? 
At the time, I wasn’t so sure. It’s 
impossible to overstate how 
much I’ve learned in this period 
and grew in my role with Joel’s 
support. I imagine that many 
of my colleagues have similar 
reflections on Joel’s impact on 
the culture at Parsons and on 
our own understandings of what 
leadership can be. At every step 
of the way, Joel’s guidance to our 
curricular team was to bring as 
many people into the conversa¬ 
tion as possible, to gain insight 
from the people who represent 
the richness and complexity of 
Parsons, while also balancing the 
future vision of what we aimed 
to achieve. This was really Joel’s 
genius as a dean: his ability to 


emphasize both the importance 
of the work at hand, the count¬ 
less pieces of the process (from 
developing learning outcomes, to 
designing faculty development 
opportunities, to reviewing the 
endless stream of charts and doc¬ 
uments that helped give voice to 
our progress) and to continually 
strive toward a vision of what the 
institution aimed to become. 

The changing of a curricu¬ 
lum and the shifting of every 
single undergraduate program 
of study was not only a complex 
project, but continues to be one. 
Joel often reminded us that the 
work of developing and adjusting 
should never be complete. Not 
only do we need to continue to 
reflect on the work that our stu¬ 
dents and faculty are doing and 
respond over time, but we need 
to be prepared to adjust to the 
world that is rapidly changing 
around us. What good is a new 
curriculum if it can’t prepare us 
to respond to change? 

We continue to reflect on and 
assess the results of our curricular 
changes in a comprehensive way 
that just wasn’t possible before 
2013. What this means is that we 
are thoughtfully responding to 
the work not only within a class 
or a program, but across them, 
and across schools. This is largely 
because of the creation of sys¬ 
tems, developed over time with 
the input of many, that allowed 


us to communicate across Par¬ 
sons. Joel championed these 
efforts that helped us to better 
understand the complex system of 
Parsons. 

It is worth mentioning some¬ 
thing that is a little harder to 
track or to assess. A fundamental 
aim of our changes at Parsons, 
and one that Joel emphasized at 
every step, was the opening up of 
Parsons to the University. Before 
2013, it was exceptionally diffi¬ 
cult for students to take advan¬ 
tage of the fact that Parsons was 
part of The New School. There 
were numerous reasons for this: 
from the lack of elective space in 
some programs, to the conflicting 
schedules of classes across col¬ 
leges, to the lack of seats made 
available to students “from the 
outside.” But the fact is, because 
of the changes we have made, we 
now have more Parsons students 
than ever taking undergraduate 
classes in other colleges. There 
has been a 90 percent increase in 
Parsons students taking courses 
at Lang, and the same is true of 
students coming to take Parsons 
courses. There has been a 200 
percent increase in Lang students 
taking Parsons courses since 2013. 

If I haven’t yet made it clear, I 
should say that Joel has been and 
continues to be a central figure 
in the vision of Parsons. He has 
been actively involved at every 
level and continually helps to 


reinforce who we are and where 
we are going. As we consider the 
prospect of a change in leader¬ 
ship, I would like to be sure that 
this important work continues to 
evolve with the deep knowledge 
and respect for process that it 
deserves. We have only just grad¬ 
uated our first group of students 
through the new curriculum. We 
still have work to do. 

The role of executive dean is 
a balancing act, there are many 
stakeholders at Parsons and while 
there are too many to include 
here, students, faculty and the 
staff are at the top of the list. A 
new dean needs to be a power¬ 
ful advocate for students. As Joel 
has demonstrated, this means not 
only being mindful of the import¬ 
ant issues that are here now, but 
also of having the vision to imag¬ 
ine future needs. This of course 
comes back to my interest in the 
continued development of curric¬ 
ulum. It is critical that a new dean 
be an engaged partner in our 
work of evolving art and design 
education. Speaking as a full 
time faculty member, this dean 
transition has made it plain that 
while we have made great strides 
towards faculty-led governance, 
we also have a really long way to 
go. So much of the visionary and 
the day-to-day work at Parsons 
rests in the hands of the faculty. 
There is a strong desire to have 
our voice officially recognized. 


Over the past two years, we 
have seen a veil slowly pulled 
away from the once opaque sys¬ 
tems of Parsons. For example, 
we have a much better under¬ 
standing of our finances, cur¬ 
ricular decision-making, and 
enrollment. This move towards 
increased transparency has been 
a breath of fresh air and it needs 
to continue. One of the bene¬ 
fits (or perhaps even a catalyst) 
of this transparency is a greater 
communication between the fac¬ 
ulty, administrators in programs 
and schools, and all of the staff 
in the dean’s office. When I first 
became full time faculty, there 
was a pretty fierce “us vs. them” 
attitude. Thankfully, we have 
moved increasingly towards the 
realization that we are all playing 
for the same team. 

Finally, I want to echo Joel’s 
comments about diversity. The 
evidence of our commitment to 
social issues can be seen in proj¬ 
ects emerging from all of our 
programs. To quote The New 
School’s mission, we are always 
striving with our students to be 
“critically engaged citizens, ded¬ 
icated to solving problems and 
contributing to the public good.” 
Now is a good time to take that 
commitment seriously and to 
have our leadership reflect the 
diversity and voices of the Par¬ 
sons student body. 
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EVENTS 


Upcoming March Events 


by JARED GIBBONS and LAUREN DIAZ 
illustrations by ASHLIE JUARBE 


Thursday. March 1 


The Stone at The New | 
School Presents 
Jonathan Finlayson and 
Steve Lehman DUO 


Free for New School 
students 

Jazz musicians Jonathan 
Finlayson and Steve Lehman 
perform. 



Saturday. March 3 



Saturday. March 10 


Measures, Keijaun m 
Thomas, Straight Panic 


Glass Box Performance 
Space 

55 W. 13th St. 

Friday. March 2 


John Water 
Flamingos" 
Big Screen 


7-8:30 p.m. 

Free (with museum 
admission) 

The Morgan Library is host¬ 
ing a rare screening 
of John Waters' 1972 un¬ 
derground classic starring 
Divine. It is notable for its 
transgressive nature and 
historical status as an early 
document of queer cinema. 

Morgan Library 
and Museum 
225 Madison Ave. 

► 

* 



Saturday. March 3 


The Social Responsibility of 
Intellectuals Conference ■ 


9:45 a.m. - 6:30 p.m. 

Free 

A conference about what it 
means to be socially respon¬ 
sible as academics, partic¬ 
ularly during this "politi¬ 
cally tumultuous moment." 
Speakers include Amy Cook, 
a professor of theatre and 
english, Jonathan Rawski and 
other Ph.D. students cover¬ 
ing a range of topics from 
poetry to politics. 

Wolff Conference Room 
6 E. 16th St. Room D1103 

Wednesday. March 7 


Race and Capit alism 
Conversation 


7-9 p.m. 

Free 

Michael Dawson and Nan¬ 
cy Fraser will engage in a 
debate about the relationship 
between race and capitalism. 
The conversation will focus 
"Black Politics and the Neolib¬ 
eral Racial Order"' and "Ex¬ 
propriation and Exploitation 
in Racialized Capitalism." 

University Center 
63 5th Ave. Room UL105 


8 p.m. 

$15 general admission, 

$12 students 

Queer Trash, a collective 
founded as a means to give 
a platform to queer artists 
within the experimental 
music scene, will be hosting 
spoken word and music per¬ 
formances by Brutal Mea¬ 
sures, Keijaun Thomas and 
Straight Panic. 

ISSUE Project Room, 

22 Boerum PL, Brooklyn, NY 

Sunday. March 11 


Readings by Chris Kraus, 
Sheila Heti 


Doors at 6:30 p.m, 
show at 7:30 p.m. 

$17 advance, 

$20 day of show 

Chris Kraus, author of "I Love 
Dick, After Kathy Acker: A 
Literary Biography," and 
"Aliens and Anorexia" will be 
hosting a reading and discus¬ 
sion at The Murmrr room. 

Murmrr Ballroom 
17 Eastern Parkway 

Friday. March 23 


Readings by Dia Felix & 
Perta 


10 p.m. 

$15 before 10:30 p.m., 

$20 after 

China Chalet is having a Ri- 
hanna-themed installment of 
its Heaven on Earth party, "a 
monthly pop music party that 
highlights different gay icons 
and gay pop moments." 

China Chalet 
47 Broadway 


Friday. March 9 


Audre Lorde - The Berlin 
Years 1984 -1992 


6:30-9 p.m. 

$11 general admission, 

$9 students 

Anthology Film Archives 
is hosting a screening of 
a documentary exploring 
Audre Lorde's time in Berlin 
and how she helped encour¬ 
age the development of 
Afro-German identity. 

Anthology Film Archives 
32 Second Ave. 


8 p.m. 

$8 general admission, 

$7 students 

Poets Dia Felix, author of 
poetry books YOU YOU YOU 
and Nochita , and Litia Perta, 
whose recent works include 
"a book about kinship, a 
piece on the costs of Ameri¬ 
can education, and countless 
stories of sleep," will be read¬ 
ing their work at The Poetry 
Project. 

The Poetry Project, 

131 E. 10th St. 


Sunday. March 25 


Food Truck Festival 


10 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

Free 

NYC's "most famous and 
best" food trucks are coming 
together on the Upper West 
Side to sell a variety of food 
at the Grand Bazaar market. 

Grand Bazaar NYC 
100W. 77th St. 



Sunday. March 25 


NYC Feminist Zinefest 


12-6 p.m. 

Free 

Columbia University's annual 
zinefest is taking place at 
Barnard College with dozens 
of tables carrying feminist 
zines, prints, clothes and 
other goods. 


Barnard College 
3009 Broadway 



Historians on "Hamilton" 


7 p.m. 

Free (online registration 
is required at 
events.newschool.edu) 

The panel will be composed 
of historians who will discuss 
the hip-hop presentation 
of "Hamilton" and whether 
or not it accurately conveys 
history to a present-day 
audience. 

Alvin Johnson and J.M 
Kaplan Hall 

66 W. 12th St. Room A106 


Every Wednesday in March 


Mindfulness Meditation 


3-3:45 p.m. 

Free 

Mindful Meditation is a 
mindfulness group medita¬ 
tion hosted by student health 
services for stress relief and 
health wellness. It is exclu¬ 
sively open for students. 

80 Fifth Ave. 

3rd floor conference room 

Every Wednesday in March 


Reiki Circle 


1:40-2:40 p.m. 

Free 

Student Health Services is 
providing a group experience 
where students can practice 
Reiki, a Japanese healing 
technique using "subtle 
energy" as a means of stress 
reduction and healing. 

80 Fifth Ave. 3rd floor 

Music 

March 

by TUONGVI DIEP 

"Vacant Lots" 

by The Growlers 

"Mine" 
by Bazzi 
"All Star" 

by Smash Mouth 
"California" 

by Childish Gambino 
"Writer In the Dark" 

by Lorde 
"In My Mind" 
by Maty Noyes 
"Battle Cry" 

by Army of the Pharaohs 
"Do I Wanna Know" 

by Arctic Monkeys 
"Exchange" 

by Bryson - Tiller 
"Easy Rider" 
by Eddie Berman 
"Basket Case" 

by Green Day 
"Videotape" 
by Radiohead 
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Fashion on Fifth 

words by RYANNE SALZANO photos by ORLANDO MENDIOLA 


We’ve got two servings of Fash¬ 
ion on Fifth, our fashion column 
showcasing student’s best and 
most outstanding looks. 


New Schoolers stayed chic in the 
bitter cold. With looks like these, 
this fashion column belongs 
above the fold. As always, Fash¬ 
ion on Fifth Avenue was bold. 
(Jan. 25) 


In February, the weather unex¬ 
pectedly heated up. With class¬ 
mates in these digs, getting 
dressed can be tough. Here’s our 
latest fashion coverage... but it’s 
never enough. (Feb. 21) 



Left: Undeclared freshman, Lang, Natalie Mlikota 
(@whosacherry) Right: Screen studies freshman, 
Lang, Michael Cuervo (@michaelcuervoh) 



Undeclared freshman, Lang, Vanessa Aguasvivas 

(@vanessaaguasvivas) 


u 



These are pretty much 
the only pink things 
I own. I mostly wear 
neutrals and black," 
Dollero said. "But 
when it's sunny, I get 
cheerful." I 
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Philosophy junior, Lang, Armando Dollero (@dollearm) 



Left: Culture and media junior, Lang, Eleanor Amicucci 
(@notnoteleanor) Right: Psych/illustration BAFA 
student Isabelle Bergman (@iceicebergie) 


"Our friend told us we look 
I like Cosmo and Wanda," I 
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Bergman said, referencing characters 
from The Fairly OddParents. 


































